CHAPTER I
GENERAL
DOMESTICATION of livestock began so far back in history that
its origins are to-day mainly of academic interest. Throughout
its course, however, there must have been a continual urge
towards the selection of animals just a little more suited to
the requirements or ideals (whatever they might be) of man.
The ways in which this urge was expressed and the methods
by which " improvement" was achieved are of special interest,
because man is still a long way from being able to mould his
livestock with anything like the precision with which he casts
and forms his machinery and his buildings, or even with the
speed at which he selects and grows improved plants.
" Improvement" is, moreover, a relative term; the
demands made by man and by environment are not fixed.
What is more useful or more desirable to one person may be
much less so to another, what is successful in one locality
may be unsuccessful or ludicrous in another. Yet we are
justified in thinking in terms of " improvement" in so far as it
is an idea common, and quite definite, in the minds of stock-
breeders irrespective of its specific objective or general trend.
With domestication, care of stock began and the founda-
tions of husbandry were laid. The Arab horse and many
kinds of dogs have certainly had much attention given to
them over long periods of time, no doubt largely because of
their intimate associations with man. For all the domesticated
animals the standards of care continually change according
to the status of the animal and its products. For instance,
the pig is now kept under largely artificial conditions, so
that it is subjected to a higher degree of husbandry, on the
average and in many countries, than is given to cattle or sheep.
These considerations are deliberately mentioned now
because in all discussions on livestock improvement and hus-
bandry it is difficult to lay down hard and fast rules of method
or of objective. A broad view is essential.
The methods of the early stock improvers are little
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